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LATE  NEWS 


The  third  1953  apple  producjbion_estirDate_f or  Canada,  showed  a  decline 
of  about  h  percent  during  September~to  11.6"  million  "bushels.    Most  of  this 
reduction  occurred  in  Nova  Scotia  where  the  crop  suffered  severe  damage 
from  hurricane  winds  September  7-    The  estimate  for  Nova  Scotia  dropped 
from  1.6  million  to  1.1  million  bushels.    In  the  ether  Provinces  there 
were  only  minor  changes  in  estimates  with  Quebec  indicated  at  1.7 
million  bushels,  Ontario  at  2. '4  million  and  British  Columbia  at  6,1 
million  bushels.    Shipments  from  British  Columbia  to  the  United  States 
have  started  and  through  October  10  a  total  of  180  cars  had  been  shipped 
to  22  States. 

Indone s ia '  s  copra,  exports  during  Se p  tern  be  r  totaled  21,106  long  tons 
a  decrease  of  "l5~percent  from  the  previous  month.    Total  shipments  during 
January -September  amounted  to  i67>532  tons  against  23^,  686  tons  in  the 
comparable  period  of  1952.    The  breakdown  of  the  September  1953  copra 
exports  by  country  of  destination  is  as  follows:    Western  Germany- -12, 4o6 
tons;  the  Netherlands --5, 41 3  ;  Norway --2,000;  Japan-»787  and  France-- 
500  tons. 

Copra  Foundation  purchases  of  copra  during  September  totaled  37,990 
tons  of  which  33*266  tons  originated  in  East  Indonesia  and  hrfP.k  tons  in 
West  Borneo.    September  deliveries  to  oil  mills  came  to  13,06l  tons.  The 
buying  price  in  East  Indonesia  and  West  Borneo  increased  by  10  rupiahs 
as  of  October  9  to  135  rupiahs  per  100  kilograms,  including  packing. 
This  price  is  guaranteed  until  the  end  of  November . 


(Continued  or.  Page  302) 
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WORLD  195 o  DRIED  PRUNE  OUTPUT  20  PERCENT  ABOVE  1952  l  / 

The  1953  preliminary  estimate  of  dried  prune  production  in  7  leading  foreign 
producing  countries  ana  the  United  States  is  188,800  short  tons,  20  percent 
higher  than  the  157,600  tons  (revised)  of  1952,  and  compared  with  227,200  tons 
(revised)  in  1951.    The  current  estimate  is  about  10  percent  below  both  the  10- 
year  (194-1-50)  average  ana  the  5-year  (19^6-50 )  average. 

While  Chile  and  South  Africa  experienced  a  decline  from  the  record  crops  of 
1952,  ail  other  producers  increased  their  output  over  the  previous  year's  pro- 
duction.   The  United  States  and  Yugoslavian  crops  showed  recovery  this  season 
from  a  1952  production  which  was  the  smallest  in  years.    The  total  foreign  pro- 
duction in  1953  is  indicatea  at  ^5,600  tons,  compared  ;;ith  20,200  tons  (revised) 
in  1952.    The  United  States  production  is  estimated  at  1^3,200  tons  compared 
with  137, ^00  tons  (revised)  in  1952, 

Favorable  growing  conditions  have  been  inaicated  for  Argentina,  where  plum 
production  increased  by  more  than  o2  percent  during  1952-53 •    France  also  reports 
favorable  weather  conditions  which  are  reflected  both  in  increased  quantity  and 
quality.    Reports  from  Yugoslavia  indicate  that  the  recovery  in  production  this 
year  was  limited  by  frost  which  hit  some  of  the  orchards  at  higher  elevations 
during  the  crucial  blooming  stage  and  cut  yields.     In  addition,  Yugoslavia  reports 
serious  inroads  on  orchards  made  by  the  virus  disease  "skarka"  (or  plum  pox). 
South  Africa  reports  a  normal  size  crop  produced  despite  the  decrease  from  the 
exceptional  yield  of  last  year. 

No  producing  country  lias  reported  any  carry-over  of  unsold  prunes  from  the 
previous  crop.    However,  France  reports  that  about  2,200  tons  of  imported  dried 
prunes  from  the  United  States  are  still  on  hand  and  the  possibility  of  liquidating 
these  stocks  is  in  doubt  as  domestic  prices  continue  to  decline. 

Dried  prunes  available  for  export  from  the  1953  crops  of  6  foreign  countries 
approach  an  estimated  2^,000  tons,  or  about  53  percent  of  total  production, 
compared  with  3,950  tons  in  1952-53,  or  about  kk  percent  of  total  production. 
Yugoslavia  expects  to  have  about  17,000  tons  for  export  -  almost  three-fourths  of 
the  total  foreign  supplies  available.    Argentine  exports  during  1953  should  again 
increase  while  Chilean  exports  of  dried,  prunes  are  expected  to  decline  with  pro- 
duction this  season.    South  Africa  does  not  expect  to  export  more  than  one -tenth 
the  shipments  of  1952-53  which  reflected  an  abnormally  large  crop.  Overseas 
commitments  and  shipments  to  nearby  areas  from  France  normally  do  not  exceed  900 
tons  and  the  bull-:  of  the  French  production  will  be  domestically  consumed. 

United  States  exports  of  dried  prunes  during  the  first  11  months  of  1952-53 
season  totaled  24,526  short  tons,  compared  with  58,9^3  tons  in  1951-52  (September- 
August).    Of  the  1952-53  total,  France  purchased  k,80k  tons,  Sweden  2, 869  tons, 
Belgium  1,323  tons  and  the  Netherlands  1,773  tons.    All  European  countries  com- 
bined purchased  lM-,529  tons  as  compared  with  U6,l!+2  tons  in  1951-52.  Canada  was 
the  destination  for  6,jlU  tons  in  1952-53  compared  with  6,k6l  tons  during  the 
previous  season. 

T7    A  more  extensiv-.  statement  soon  will  be  published  as  a  Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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PRUNES,  DRIED:    Estimated  commercial;  production  in  specified  countries, 

1953,  with  comparisons 


(Rounded  to  nearest  100, short  tons) 


Year 

:  France 

South 

:  Argentina 

;  Australia; 

Chile 

Africa 

:  Short  tons 

j  Short  tons 

:  Short:  tons 

%  Short  tons 

:  Short  tons 

Ave  rage : 

1 
1 

1941-50 

:          4,500.  :  2,600 

2,300 

:  5,oOO 

:  1,400 

1946-50  •  •■• 

:    ■  5,800 

:'•  2,700 

3,ioo 

:  8,600 

:  1,600 

Annual: 

1947 

6,300  . 

t 

2,200 

2,900 

j         11, 000 

:  1,900 

1943  ; 

5,200 

:  3,600 

3,600 

:  3,100 

: '       1 , 900 

1949 

6,000 

!          2,200  : 

3,ioo 

:  13,200 

:  1,800 

1950  : 

6,000 

:          2,500  : 

3,400 

:  6,800 

:  500 

1951  : 

5,000 

:          3,100  : 

2/  2,600 

;     2/  9,000 

:  1,700 

1952  1/ 

3,900 

2,700  .; 

5,500 

:  4,200 

:  o,000 

1953  y 

6,000  ; 

3,500  ; 

3,600 

;  j.0,000 
,; 

:  1,500 

Year 

;  Yugoslavia 

:  Foreign  cotal  : 

United  States 

World  Total 

:       2/  3/ 

:    2/  3/ 

Short 

tons 

Short  tons  : 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Average : 

1941-50 ' 

:  6,900 

23,200  : 

187,600  • 

210,800 

1946-50 

6,500 

28,300  : 

181,900  : 

210,200 

Annual: 

1947 

9,000 

33>000  : 

200,200  ; 

233,500 

1948 

12,000  « 

3^,i+00  : 

177,400  : 

211,800 

19^9  : 

1,800 

28,100  : 

100,200  : 

138,300 

1950  : 

2,500 

22,300  : 

149, 600  : 

171,900 

1951     .  ! 

25,600 

47,000  : 

180,200  : 

227,200 

1952  1/  : 

900  { 

20,200  : 

2/     137,400  : 

157,600 

1953  1/  : 

23 

.,000  , 

f      T.I  -.  *■  «  *1  ,  *  . 

45,600  : 

143, .200  : 

183,800 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Revise1:!.  3/  Excludes  Bulgaria  and  Rumania.  Adequate  informa- 
tion is  not  available  for  these  areas. 


The  prospects  for  any  substantial  recovery  of  United  States  exports  appear 
doubtful  this  year  unless  the  United  Kingdom  makes  a  more  promising  decision  on 
imports  of  dried  fruit  from  dollar  sources  within  the  near  future .  Applications 
to  import  from  dollar  areas  are  now  considered  individually  by  the  Import 
Licensing  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade.    Reports,  from  France  on  prospective  imports 
of  American  dried  prunes  are  not  bright.    The  French  still  possess  a  sizable 
quantity  of  American  prunes  on  hand  and  another  barter  deal  similar  to  that  last 
year  appears  unlikely  at  thistime. 
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Countries 


leverage 


1^.1-42; 
1950-51 


1946-47  .. 
1950-51 


1950-51 


Annual 


1951-52 


1952-53  1/ 


Austria .... 
Belgium. . . . 
Denmark .... 
Finland. . . . 

France  

Germany. . . . 
Ireland. . . . 

Italy  

Netherlands 
Norway ..... 

Sweden  

Switzerland 
United  Kingdom 
Other  Europe 
Total  Europe 


Canada. 
Others , 
Total. . 


Short  tons 

,  604 

2,233 
186 

7 

216 
13,294 

292 
1,005 
1,176 

255 
2,801 

793 
27,820 

883 


51,565 


Short  tons 
1,208 
4,007 
371 
14 
394 
26,537 
3o0 
1,658 
2,055 
153 
4,003 
700 
15,625 

 358 

57,493 


9,907 
8,161 

69,633 


Short  tons 
•    ■'  0 
2,160 
161 
2 

96O 
2,728 

8 

1,045 
4,548 

36 
5,019 
663 
22 

 40 

17,392 


Short  tons 

; "';  ' ;  242 
3,920 

120 

6,213 

1,733 
9,160 

726 
2,981 
7,451 
6,492 
1,992 
1,248 
3,370 

494 


7,015 
9,215 
73,723 


5,986 
3,837 
27,215 


l/  11  months,  September  through  July. 
Compiled  from  official  sources  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 


46, 142 


6,461 

6,345 
58,948 


Short  tons 
0 

1,828 
14 
1 

4,804 
102 
426 
812 

1,778 
954 

2,869 
504 
0 
437 
14,529 


6,314 
3,683 
24,526 
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Exports  to  Scandinavian  countries  may  continue  at  about  the  same  volume 
as  last  year,  or  a  little  higher.    United  States  prospects  in  other  areas 
of  Europe  (particularly  Western  Germany)  depend  to  a- large  extent  on  the 
degree  of  competition  which  the  Yugoslavs  are  ..able  to.,  .offer.,  this,,  year  as 
they  attempt  trade  recovery  following  the  disastrous  season  of  1952-53  — 
By  Francis...  G.  Thomas  on,  based.. in.  .part,  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 

WORLD  COTTON  SUPPLY  FOR  1953  -5^  UP  212  MILLION  BALES 

The  world  supply  6f  cotton  for  •  195.3-5^  ,1S  tentatively  forecast  at 
52.8  million  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross),  or  2.2 'million  more  than  that 
of  a  year  ago,  as  indicated  by  a  summary s of  preliminary  reports  from- 
most  of  the  major  cotton-producing  countries.    An  increase  of  2.4 
million  bales'  in  world 'stocks  between  August  1,  1952,  '.and  August  1, 
1953*  is  expected  to  be  offset  to  a  small  extent:' by  a  decrease  of  about 
200,000  bales  in  world .production.    World  consumption  in  1952-53?  esti- 
mated at  33-2  million  bales,  is  800,000  bales  larger  than  that  of  the 
year  ear  lier,  but  about  2.6  million'less  than  world  production  in  1953-5^» 

The  supply  in  the 'Free  World  for  1953-5^  is  estimated  at>Mj-*3  ■     ■  ■ 
million  bales,  an  increase  of  1.9  million  over  that  for  1952-53*    In  "the 
Communist 'countries  the  1953-5^  supply  (stocks  and  production) • is  believed 
to  be  about  300,000  bales  larger  than  that  of  a  year  ago,  due  to  some 
increase  in  production '•  in  China  and -'a  probable  increase  in  stocks  in  the- 
Soviet  Union.    These  countries,  however,  apparently  imported  about  1.5 
million  bales  in  each  of  the  past  2  years,  nearly  two-thirds  of -which -was ■ 
composed  Of  Russian  cotton  moving  into  Eastern  Europe,  although  imports 
from  countries  outside -the  Communist  bloc  have  been  rising  in  .'the -past 
2  years  as  evidenced  by  export  statistics  of  the • supplying  countries. 

The  3«3-million-bale  increase  in  the  United -States  supply  (pro- 
duction plus  stocks)  in  1953-5^  is  greater  than  the  increase  in  the ; Free  • 
World  supply,  indicating  that  the  foreign  Free  World  supply  is  down  by 
about  1.4 ;million  bales.    This  decline  may  be  attributed  to  a 'decrease 
of  about  800,000  bales "in  production,  mostly  in  Egypt,  Pakistan,  Mexico, 
Turkey,  and  Brazil  (decrease  in  North  Brazil  already  reported)  and  a 
decrease  in  stocks  in  nearly  all  foreign  exporting  countries  except 
Brazil.    The  surplus  of  foreign-grown  cotton  available  for  export. in 
1953-5^  will  be  down  by  approximately  X*k  million  bales,  assuming  no 
■significant  changes  in 'consumption  in  the  surplus -producing  countries.'- 

World  production  in  1953-51"!-?  estimated  at  35  •  5  million,  is  only 

200,000  bales  less  than  a  revised  estimate  for  1952--53*     (A  more -detailed 

report  on 'production  appears  on  Page 296  of  this  issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and 

Markets).  :         ,  _           '                      *     ...>.  • 

.    '  World  stocks  on  hand  July  31?  1953?  -estimated  at  17  -  3  million  bales,  >  • 
are  2.k  million  larger 'than  those  of  a  year  ago  and  $.6 _ million  larger  _ 
than  the  estimate  for  August  1,  1951*    The  dispersal  and  composition  of 
world  stocks  have  changed  considerably  during  the  past  2  years. 
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Stocks  in  the  United  States  rose  from  2.3  million  bales  in  1951  to 
2.8  million  in  1952  to  5.6  million  in  1953-    This  2-year  rise  Qf  3*3 
million  bales  accounts  for  nearly  oO  percent  of  the  increase  of  5.6 
million  baler,  in  world  stocks  during  this  period.    Deducting  estimates 
(which  rose  only  UO0,G00  bales)  for  Communist  countries  inclined  in  the 
world  totals,  it  is  evident  that  stocks  in  foreign  non-Communist  countries 
rose  by  only  2.j  million  bales  from  <?.U  million  in  1951  to  12.1  million  in 
1952, .-then  declined  to  11.7  million  in  1953  (all  stock  estimates  are  for 
July  31). 

Stocks  in  foreign  deficit-producing  and  not- importing  countries 
(excluding  Communist  countries)  followed  the  same  pattern,  increasing 
from  5-5  million  bales  in  1951  "to  5-7  million  in  1952  and  decreasing  to 
k.$  million  in  1953;  with  India  accounting  for  most  of  the  change  in 
each  year.    Stocks  in  these  countries  are  now  at,  or  near,  minimum 
requirement  levels  with  few  exceptions. 

Stocks  in  non -Communist  foreign -producing  countries  rose  from  2.6  . 
million  bales  in  1951  to  ^.'5  million  in  1952  and  J+.9  million  in  1953* 
These  stocks  were  fairly  evenly  distributed  at  the  first  two  dates  but  in 
1953  they  were  concentrated  mostly  in  Brazil  and  Egypt.    The  2-miliion- 
bale  stock  in  Brazil  in  1953  include:]  a  large  proportion  Of-  low-grade 
cotton  and  the  889,000  .bales  reported  in  Egypt  were  made  up  of  long-staple 
Egyptian-type  cotton  not  competitive  with  the  bulk  of  the  United  States 
supply. 

World  consumption  in  1952-53*  estimated  at  33-2  million  bales,  is 
8C0,0C0  bales  higher  than  that  of  a  year  ago.    Consumption  in  the  United 
States  increased  about  261,000  bales.,  from  9,196, 000  to  9,1*57,000  bales. 
Assuming  continuation  of  consumption  in  Communist  countries  at  slightly 
over  7»3  million  bales  in  each  year,  it  appears  that  consumption  in  the 
foreign  non-Communist  countries  rose  from  15-9  million  bales  in  1951-52 
to  16. h  million  in  1952-53  "with  India  and  Japan  accounting  for.  increases 
of  350,000  and  250,000  bales,  respectively. 

World  trade  in  cotton  in  1952-53  showed  little  change  from  the  . 
previous  year.    Exports  decreased  from  12.0  to  11. 5  million  bales  and 
imports- decreased  from  11.3  to  11. 7  million.;  the  difference  in  the  changes 
being  mainly  accounted  for  by  a  reduction  in  the  quantities  afloat  in  free 
ports  or  in  transit  between  ports  and  mills. 

Exports  from  the  United  States  had  risen  in  1951-52  to  5. 5  million  bal 
while  exports  from  other  countries  had  declined  (due  to  price  ratios) 
and  stocks  accumulated.    The  situation  v/as  reversed  in  1952-53  when,  prices 
of  most  foreign  cotton  dropped  below  the  United  States  support  level, 
experts  rose,  and  stocks  were  reduced,  while  United  States  exports  declined 
to  3,043,000  bales  and  stocks  rose  by  2.8  million  to  5.6  million  bales. 
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In  contrast  with  the  situation  a  year  ago,  prices  of  practically  all 
growths  of  cotton  are  now  at  or  below  the  United  States  support  level  and 
United  States  production  and  stocks  account  for  kO  percent  of  the  world 
supply  compared  with  36  percent  in  1952-53*    World  consumption  is  not 
expected  to  vary  much  from,  last  year's  total  of  33 »2  million  hales. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  articles  on  world  agri« 
cultural  production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U.  S. 
Foreign  Service  reports. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE 
IZMIR  RAISIN  MARKET 

The  Izmir  raisin  market  was  opened  for  trading  on  September  3> 
immediately  following  the  announcement  by  the  Turkish  Government  of  the 
new  Foreign  Trade  Regime  which  provided,  among  other  things,  for  an 
export  payment  of  $1,29  per  100  pounds  to  be  paid  on  shipments  of 
raisins  to  European  Payments  Union  countries  which  are  the  largest 
importers  of  Turkish  raisins .    The  market  declined  steadily  following 
the  September  3  opening  and  prices  were  quickly  adjusted  to  the  new 
pro  grain. 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  conferred  with  producers  and  exporters 
and  announced  on  September  21  that  it  had  been  decided  to  increase  the 
payment  on  raisins  exported  to  E.P.U,  countries  to  $2,585  per  100  pounds 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  cabinet.' 

The  Association  of  Izmir  Dried  Fruit  Exports  also  published  an 
announcement  with  regard  to  raisin  exports  and  prices  which  appeared 
September  23-    This  announcement  stated,  in  effect,  that  (l)  the  minimum 
export  price  for  No,  9  grade  raisins  would  be  set  at  $9»07  per  100 
pounds,  the  offers  based  on  E»P,U.  currency;  (2)  the  payment  on  raisin 
exports  to  E.P.U,  countries  would  be  set  at  $2*585  Pe**  100  pounds;  and 
(3)  the  exporter  must  give  assurances  that  he  has  paid  to  the  grower  a 
price  of  not  less  than  $9*72  per  100  pounds  for  No,  9  grade  raisins. 

A  more  recent  tro.de  bulletin  has  indicated  that,  since  the  September 
21  announcement,  export  premiums  have  been  established  finally  at  the 
following  increased  rates,: 

$2.99  per  100  pounds  on  sales  in  Free  Dollars 
$2,68  per  100  pounds  on  sales  to  E.P.U.  countries 
$2,02  per  100  pounds  on  sales  outside  the  E*P„U» 

It  is  noted  that  the  new  scale  of  export  premiums  will  be  granted  only 
on  sales  abroad  effected  subsequent  to  the  21st  of  September,    On  all 
forward  sales  effected  prior  to  September  21,  and  which  had  not  yet 
been  shipped,  only  the  lower  scale  of  export  payments  would  apply. 
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Many  exporters  now  find  themselves  obliged  to  pay  the  increased  market 
price  in  local  currency  while  they  fail  to  benefit  by  the  corresponding 
increase  in  the  scale  of  export  payments.    This  has  created  a  hardship 
for  many;  in  general,  however,  the  Government's  decision  to  raise  the  rate 
of  payments  on  exports  has  been  received  in  local  trade  circles  and  agri- 
cultural circles  with  great  satisfaction.    Exporters  ngy  believe  that  they 
are  in  a  position  to  compete  effectively  with  exporters,  in  Greece  and  Iran, 
who  appear  to  have  been  providing  the  principal  competition  to  date. 


COLOMBIA  RESTRICTS  IMPORTS 
OF  FATS  AND  OILS 

The  Government  of  Colombia,  by  Resolution  No.  ^29  of  SeptemJier  2h, 
1953 }  has  restricted  the  importation  of  all  fats  and  oio.s  to  ensure  a 
market  for  fats  and  oils  of  domestic  origin,  reports  Quentin  R.  Bates, 
Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Bogota.    All  such  imports  must  be 
approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Development  and  such  permission  will  be  granted 
only  when  they  are  destined  for  laboratory,  pharmaceutical,  and  certain 
types  of  industrial  uses. 

Trade  sources  state  that  domestic  stocks  of  fats  and  oils  are 
relatively  large  and  have  been  moving  slowly  for  some  time.    The  market 
was  further  demoralized  in  recent  months  by  imports  of  palm  oil  from 
the  Netherlands  and  the  Belgian  Congo,  totaling  approximately  11,000 
short  tons,  at  prices  reportedly  ranging  between  225  and  275  U.S. 
dollars  per  short  ton,  F.O.B,  ]->ort.of  origin. 

These  restrictions  may  be  eased  if  and  when  domestic  stocks  of 
fats  and  oils  return  to  a  normal  level,  but  the  authority  given  to 
the  Ministry  of  Development  to  control  imports  will,  almost  certainly, 
be  retained  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  present  situation. 


CANADA'S  PRODUCTION  OF  MARGARINE  DOWN 
SLIGHTLY;  SHORTENING  OUTPUT  UP 

Canadian  production  of  margarine  and  refined  vegetable  oils  during 
January-August  1953  declined  from  the  same  months  of  1952  while  output  of 
shortening  increased,  according  to  the  Dominion  Bureau. of  Statistics, 
Ottawa. 

Margarine  production  through  August  1953  totaled  6?. 3  million  pounds 
or  2  percent  less  than  the  67.2  million-pound  output  of  the  same  period 
in  1952.    Annual  production  has  increased  each  year  since  its  beginning 
in  19^9 •    From  about  7h  million  pounds  the  first  year,  production  reached 
9^.0  million  in  1950,  105.2  million  in  1951  and  a  record  IO5.6  million 
pounds  in  1952* 
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Production  of  refined  oils  (coconut  oils  and  salad  and  cooking  oils) 
amounted  to  22. 9  million  pounds  in  the  first  8  months  of  this  year 
against  25.5  million  a  year  earlier,  a  decline  of  10  percent^    In  the 
year  1952  output  amounted  to  36*9  million  pounds  „ 

In  contrast  production  of  shortening  through  August  totaled  80„3  - 
million  pounds  or  almost  9  percent  above  the  73 "9  million-pound  output 
in  the  comparable  period  of  1952 »    Total  output  in  1952  was  120 „ 7  million 
pounds  9 

Margarine  production  this  year  has  been  characterized  by  a  decline  . 
in  the  use  of  coconut  and  cottonseed  oils  and  an  increase  in  the  use  of 
soybean  oil  and  palm  oil.    Soybean  oil  represented  53  percent  of  the 
vegetable  oils  used  in  margarine  during  January-August  of  this  year  com- 
pared with  k-6  percent' in  1952 »    The  shortening  industry  also  shows  a 
sharp  decline  in  the  use  of  cottonseed  oil  with  an  increase  of  coconut, 
palm  and  soybean  oils.    Soybean  oil  accounted  for  52  percent  of  the 
total  against  k-3  percent  in  the  first  8  months  of  1952* 

Canadian  officials  report  that  the  outlook  for  margarine  and  short- 
ening in  the  next  12  months  appears  to  be  one  of  lower -prices  and 
possibly  increased  production.    Lower  vegetable  oil  prices  now  in  pros- 
pect would  put  margarine  and  shortening  in  a  more  favorable  position  to 
compete  with  butter  and  lard,  respectively* 


jOATS  FLAXSEED 

i 

Correction 

Owing  to  misplaced  page  numbers,  'the  second  half  of  the 
Table  on  World  Production  of  FLAXSEED  was  appended  to  the 
first  half  of  the  Table  on  World  Production  of  OATS,  and 

i  vice  versa^  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  October  12, 
1953 «    Page  ^-68  should  have  been  h6h,  and  h6k  should  have 
been  4-68,,    Yvu  may  wish  to  correct  the  error,  which  is 

j  regretted,  in  your  files. 


CANADA'S  GRAIN  HARVEST 
NEAPING  COMPLETION 

Good  progress  in  the  harvesting  of  Canada's  grain  crops  is  reported 
by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistic s0    As  of  October  3,  from  92  to  98 
percent  of  the  major  grain  crops  had  been  cut  and  swathed  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  where  the  bulk  of  the  grain  crop  is  produced. 
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Results  of  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  and  Provincial  Departments 
of  Agriculture  indicated  that  Tor  the  Prairies  as  a  whole,  95  percent  of 
the  wheat,  92  percent  of  the  oats,  95  percent  of  the  barley,  and  98  percent 
of  the  rye  had  been  cut  .una  swathed  by  October  3«    The  proportion  of  those  (Strains 
threshed  or  combined  by  the  same  date  was  less,  ranging  from  70  percent 
for  oats  to  95  percent  for  rye-.    Generally  excellent  harvesting  conditions 
since  October  3  favored'  completion  of  the  harvest, 


Estimated  progress  of  harvesting  in  Canada's  Prairie  Provinces  as  of 
October  3,  1953  >'^P  as  follows: 
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THAILAND  EXPORTS  LESS.  , 
RICE  THAN  YEAR  AGO 

Thailand's  rice  experts  in  the  January -August  period  of  1953  .totalea 
2,108  million  pounds,  a  slightly  smaller  volume  than  the  2,150  million 
pounds  exported  in  the  corresponding  months  o:  a  year  earlier.'  Rice 
shipments  in  August  came  to  257  million  pounds  -  171  million  pounds  under 
Government-to -Government  allocations,  and  86  million  pounds  in  commercial 
trade..  ■ 
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In  accordance  with  Japanese -Thai  trade  negotiations  concluded 
September  If,  Japan  was  to  import  50,000  metric  tons  (110  million  pounds) 
during  the  remainder  ot  1953  •    In  addition,  ari  agreement  was-  reached  in 
September  between  Thailand  and  Indonesia  to  expert  60,000  metric  tons 
fl32  million  pounds)  to  Indonesia  under  Government-to-Government  alloca- 
tions.   Terms  of  the  contract  are  for  delivery  of  5,000  tons  (ll  million 
pounds)  of  5. percent  broken;  20,000  tons  (44  million  pounds )  of  10  percent 
broken;  20,000  tons  of  15  percent  broken,  and  15,000  tons  (33  million 
pounds)  of  20  percent  broken  rice.     It  appears  that  India  will  not  import 
additional  rice  from  Thailand  this  year,  and  in  mid-September  there  was 
nc  indication  of  further  allocations  to  the  British  territories. 

THAILAND:    Rice  shipments  under' Government 
.allocations,  January -August  1953 
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Source:    Rice  exporters  and  other  trade  information . 

Rice  exports  out  of  Thailand  in  1953  probably  will  not  reach  the 
1,600, COw  metric  tons  (3,600  million  pounds)  estimatee.  at  the.  beginning 
of  the  season  as  the  amount  available  for  export  during  the  year.  The 
latest  trade  estimate  of  actual  exports  in  1953  is  1, 373; 000  metric  tons 
(3,030  million  pounds),  which! would  leave  a  carry-over  from  the  1952-53 
crop  of  around  250,000  metric  tons  (5?0  million  pounds).    This  estimate 
excludes  the  net*  paddy  stock  which  normally  arrives  in  Bangkok  during  the 
early  part  of  December.    Thailand* s  largest  postwar  exports  of  rice  in 
1931  came  to  3,500  million  pounds;  and  in  1952,  approximately  3,150 
million  pounds  were  exported. 

BURMA  ANNOUNCES  RICE 
AGREEMENT  WITH  CEYLON 

The  Government  of  Burma  lias  announced  an  agreement  with  Ceylon  to 
export  significant  ciuaafcities  of  rice  to  the  latter  country  beginning 
January  195* •    Ceylon  will  purchase  annually  a  minimum  of  200,000  long 
tons  (450  million  pounds)  to  a  maximum  of  600,000  long  tons  (l,340  mil- 
lion pounds).    Contract  prices  for  Ngasein  Small  Mill  Special,  f.o.b. 
in  kyats  per  long  ton  (aoilurs  per  100  pounds  in  parentheses)  are  as 
follows:    in  1954,  066.67  ($6.25);  in  1955,  640  ($6.00);  in  1956,  613-33 
($5.75),  and  in  1957,  586.67  ($5-50). 
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WORLD  COTTON  PRODUCTION  DOWN  SLIGHTLY  l/ 

World  cotton  production  in  1953-54,  estimated  at  35-5  million  bales 
(of  500  pounds  gross),  is  almost  equal  to  the  1952-53  crop  of  35,750,000 
bales  and  the  1951-52  crop  of  35-7^0,000  bales.     It  is  significant, 
however,  that  worlu.  cotton  acreage  has  declined  in  each  of  the  past  2 
years  with  an  apparent  iiicrea.se  in  average  yield  per  acre.  Available 
acreage  data  (lacking  for  many  countries)  indicate  a  decline  in  world. 
cotton  acreage  from  about  84-. 6  million  acres  in  1951-52  to  3l-9  million  in 

1952-  53  and  a  further  decline  to  about  30.0  million  in  1953"5^' 

Declining  acreage  and  rising  yields  have  been  more  pronounced  in  the 
United  States  -chan  elsewhere  in  the  past  2  years  but  may  be  noted  also  in 
statistical  data  from  Egypt,  Turkey,  Mexico,  Syria,  and  several  minor 
cotton-growing  countries.    Compulsory  cotton  acreage  reduction  was 
announced  in  Egypt,  Pakistan,  and  Syria  for  1953-54  in  order  to  attain  an 
increase  in  acreage  planted  to  food  crops£ 

In  some  other  countries,  including  Turkey,  Mexico,  El  Salvador,  and 
Iraq,  cotton  acreage  was  reduced  sharply  as  a  result  of  a  shift  to  culti- 
vation of  more  profitable  food  crops  and  curbing  of  credit  for  cultivation 
of  cotton.    The  sharp  decline  (by  50  to  oO  percent  in  some  cases)  in  prices 
of  foreign-grown  cotton  from  the  exceptionally  high  levels  of  late  1950 
and  1951  resulted  in  some  cases  in  heavy  financial  losses  in  1952  and  1953, 
especially  where  heavy  obligations  for  land  and  equipment  had  been  assumeo 
in  1950  coiu  1951. 

Foreign  production,  excluding  that  in  Communist  countries,  in  1953-5^ 
is  down  about  800,000  bales  from  13 • 7  million  estimated  for  1952-53 •  Based 
on  information  available,  1953-54  production  in  Communist  countries  is 
carried  at  just  over  7  million  bales,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  about 
150,000  bales,  all  in  China.    The  195o~54  crop  in  the  Unites  States,  esti- 
mated at  15*6  million  bales  (third  estimate),  is  400,000  bales  or  3-0 
percent  higher  than  that  of  a  year  ago  despite  a  7«5-porcent  decline  in 
acreage  from  25,664,000  to  23,737>OOo  acres. 

The  current  estimate  of  world  production  is  about  2.3  million  bales 
more  than  estimated  world  consumption  in  1952-53*    However,  production 
figures  include  estimates  for  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  where  the 

1953-  54  crops  are  now  being  planted  for  harvest  early  in  1954 •  Tentative 
estimates  for  these  countries  total  about  4.0  million  bales  or  nearly 

15  percent  of  the  total  for  non-Communist  countries. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  sche  luled  reports  on  world  agri- 
cultural production  approve  1  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  ana  Livestock  Statistics.     It  is  based  in  part  upon  U.  S. 
Foreign  Service  reports. 

(Table  on  following  pages) 

1/     A.  more  extensive  statement  will  soon  be  published,  us  a  Foreign 

Agriculture  Circular  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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HOG  NUMBERS  CONTINUE 
INCREASE  IN  DENMARK 

Hog  numbers  in  Denmark  as  reported  in  the  official  mi &•  -September 
census  indicate  a  continuation  of  the  upward  trend  which  started  about 
3  years  ago.    The  rate  of  increase,  however,  appears  to  be  s lover. 
Total  numbers  were  up  about  18  percent  over  a  year  earlier  while  sow 
numbers  and  suckling  pigs  were  up  only  10  and  17  percent,  respectively. 
Total  numbers  are  now  up  about  40  percent  over  the  1939  level. 

Pork  production  in  Denmark  during  1952  'was  55  percent  above  the 
1946-50  average,  but  only  11  percent  above  the  prewar  level.     It  appears 
that  pork  production  will  be  up  in  the  next  .12  months  but  breeding  will 
possibly  be  reduced  in  line  with  the  lower  prices  provided  for  in  the 
Anglo-Danish  Bacon  Agreement  for  the  year  beginning  October  4,  1953  and 
for  quantitative  limitations  for  1955  and  1956* 


DENMARK:    Hog  numbers  on  September  12,  1953  with 

comparison 


Sows 

!  Suckling, 
Pigs 

.  Pigs  & 

Date 

Bred 

Total 

slaugh- 
ter hoKs 

Total  1/ 

:  1,000 

-  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

;  head 

head 

head  • 

head  ; 

head 

May  24,  ly52 

;  297 

413 

745  : 

2,184  < 

:  3,355 

July  12,  1952 

284 

:        439  * 

1,022  • 

2,153  ; 

3,632 

September  6,  1952 

284  • 

443  . 

993  : 

2,330  ' 

3,785 

May  30,  1953 

328  : 

483  • 

1,043  1 

2,604  < 

4,144 

July  18,  1953 

315  : 

437  : 

l,lkl  : 

2,694  : 

^,336 

September  12,  1953 

314  ■ 

489  : 

1,167  : 

2,813  " 

4,433 

1/  Includes  boars. 


Compiled  from  official  sources 


U.  S.  WOOL 
IMPORTS  DOWN 

Imports  of  dutiable  wool  for  consumption  into  the  United  States 
for  the  first  6  months  of  1953  were  down  8  percent  to  about  102 
million  pounds,  clean  basis,  compared  with  119  million  pounds  in  the 
same  period  of  1952.    This  is  the  lowest  level  for  any  first  half  year  in 
the  postwar  period,  with  the  exception  of  1949  when  January- June  imports 
amounted  to  60  million  pounds . 
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Imports  from  Australia  were  down  to  28  million  pounds  compared 
with  56  in  the  first  6  months  of  1952.    Slightly  larger  reductions 
percentagewise  are  noted  in  imports  from  New  Zealand  with  12  and 
27  million' pounds,  respectively,  for  the  two  periods  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  with  6  and  15,  respectively.    On  the  other  hand  imports 
from' Uruguay  increased  from  approximately  9  million  pounds  to  20 
and  imports  from  Argentina  were  up  from  nearly  8  million  pounds'  to 
32  mill ion . 


ARGENTINE  WOOL  EXPORTS 
FALLING  OFF 

Exports  of  raw  wool  from  Argentina  in  July  amounted  to  15,002 
bales  or  approximating  13  million  pounds „    The  bulk  of  the  shipments  went 
to  the  United  States  and  Japan.    Shipments  in  July  were  reduced  sub- 
stantially from  the  64,685  bales  exported  in  June,  reflecting  the  decrease 
in  stocks  in  that  country. 

Total  exports  from  the  beginning  of  the  wool  year,  October  1952 
through  July  1953,  amounted  to  U80,201  bales,  approximately  ^37  million 
pounds.    Destination  'of  exports  are  shown  below. 


WOOL:    Exports  from  Argentina  by  destinations,  July  1953 • 


Country  of  destination '      '  '1,000  pounds 


United  States  ........  0  .,<-  e  o       :  .  k,d'^2 

Japan  »...<,...  r  ..<.. :  3, 856 

France   1,259 

United  Kingdom  :  895 

Belgium  a .......... « ».»<•*.. :  538 

Netherlands  . ,  „ . ,  „  »  :  853 

Germany  »••«•••••«••  c .  .«,..:  ^-06 

Italy   300 

Others  ..................  :  531 

.  Total   13,3+70 


AUSTRALIAN  VJOOL 
PRODUCTION  UP 

Preliminary  data  recently  released  by  the  Australian  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  place  Australian  wool  production  for  the 
current  season  at  1,300  million  pounds,  greasy  basis,  (about  700 
million  pounds  clean  basis).    This  estimate  is  based  on  a  near 
record  number  of  sheep  to  be  shorn  and  average  fleeceweights  con- 
siderably higher  than  in  the  war  and  -jarly  postwar  years. 
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Production  in  the  1952-53  season,  "based  on  actual  receipts 
into  auction  centers  is  now  placed  at  1,260  million,  pounds  which  was 
a  new  record.    Although  sheet)  numbers  were  not  up  to  the  125  million 
level  of  19-1-2,  weather  and  feed  conditions  . and  gradual  improvement 
in  yield  per  fleece  made  possible  the  greater  total  output.  Fleece 
weights  in  the  current  season  are  not  expected  to  equal  the  1952-53 
average  but  higher  numbers  will  more  than  make  up  the  difference. 


ARGENTINE  WOOL 
STOCKS  REPORTED 


The  Wool  Federation  in  Argentina  has  recently  conducted  a  survey 
of  wool  stocks  in  the  country  as  of  September  1,    The  results  are 
shown  below, 

ARGENTINA:    Stocks  of  wool ,  September  .1,  1953*  as  reported 
by  members  of  the  .Argentine  Wool  Federation 

Fine      :    Fine      '    Medium  : 
"crossbred" crossbred1 

Coarso  : 
crossbred1 

Total 

Available  in  country  : 
September  1  •••*«•*« 

Estimated  local  con- 
sumption Sept,  & . 
Oct ,  . 

Exportable 

1,000    ;  if0oo      :  1,000 

pounds  :  pounds    :    pounds  • 
»  • 

•    9,1*80    :  25,573    :  h,k09 

1                                  »                                  t                                ■  1 

1                                  •                                  •  < 
1                                  •  • 

k                                   -  •                                     •                                   '  1 

:    k,k09    :    4,409    :  1,323 

...,000  ■ 
:    pouiids  ; 

.    ^i,0-V  . 

:  1 

1,000 
pounds 

I  60/81+7 

10,141 

■    5,071    :  21,164  ■  3/086" 

:  217385 

50,706 

INDIA'S  PEANUT  ACREAGE 

UP  12  PERCENT  '  ■       '    •       '  '  "'  ' 

India's  1953-54  peanut  area  Is  placed'  at'  6', 822, 000  acres,  according 
to  the  first  official  estimate,  :  This  fs  an*  increase'  of  12  percent  from 
the  1952-53  adjusted  first  estimate  of  6, 119', 000  acres.    This  estimate 
does  not  cover  the  total  peanut  area  in  1953~5^«    The  area  reported  at 
the  final  estimate  stage  is  considerably  higher.    The  final  estimate  for 
1952-53  was  11,362,000  acres. 

The  increase  in  acreage  from  last  year,  shared  mainly  by  Hyderabad, 
Saurashtra,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Mysore  and  Rajas than,  has  been  reported  by 
almost  all  states  except  Bombay  and  Madhya  Bharat  and  is  due  to  good 
rainfall  at  sowing  time. 
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LATE  NEWS 


(Continued  from  Rage  235) 

The  British  Ministry  of  Food  has  announced  that  prices  of  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  "beef  and  veal  will  "be  increased  by  5s  percent  in  the  year 
beginning  October  T~,  1953  compared  with  last  year.    This  increase  is  the 
outcome  of  the  negotiatiqns  covering  the  second  year  of  the  15-year  meat 
agreement  with  Australia  and  the  fifth  year  of  the  J  -year  New  Zealand 
agreement.    The  new  prices  provide  for  quality  premiums  for  high  quality 
beef  and  penalties  for  heavy  carcasses- 


Philippine  copra  exports  during  September  --mounted  to  63,552  long  tons 
(preliminary),  an  increase  of  2  percent  from  exports  of  the  previous  month 
but  a  decrease  of  28  percent  from  September  1952.    Shipments  from  January 
through  September  aggregated  407,152  tons  or  15  percent  less  than  the 
480,826  tons  exported  in  the  comparable  period  of  1952. 

September  shipments  were  consigned  as  follows:    United  States  -  27,730 
tons  (Atlantic  2,382,  Pacific  20,706,  Gulf  4,692)  ;  Canuda  -  500;  Co?Lombia  - 
6,024;  Venezuela  -  2,748;  Belgium  -  -4,200;  Denmark  -  2,500;  Germany  -  2,000; 
Italy  -  5,000;  the  Netherlands -6,950 ;  Norway  -  2,000;  Switzerland  -  500; 
other  Europe  -  1,350;  and  Israel  -  2,000  tons. 

Preliminary  figures  for  coconut  oil  shipments  in  September  total  7,030 
tons  of  which  6,594  tons  were  destined  to  the  United  States  (Atlantic  5,362 
and  Pacific  1,232)  and  486  tons  to  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands, 

The  copra  export  price  as  of  mid-October  was  reported  at  U.S.  $200  per 
short  tons  c.i.f .  Pacific.    Local  buying  prices  were  28  to  36  pesos  per 
100  kilograms  resecada  ($1.42.25  to  $182.89  per  long  ton)  in  Manila  and 
producing  oreas. 

Revisions  in  previously  published  copra  figures  have  been  reported  ao 
follows:    January  -  United  States  -  17,705  (Pacific  10,394),  total  -  36,050; 
May     United  States  -  22,455  (Pacific  17,668),  total  -  32,079;  August  - 
Spain  -  0,  Colombia  -  2,857,  Palestine  -  3,500,  Iraq  -  500,  total  -  62,262. 
Coconut  oil  revisions  for  August  were:    United  States  -  5,558  (Atlantic 
5,553)  and  total  -  5,817) 


